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inhabitants. Type specimens from the immense African collections 
which have been acquired recently by European museums are repre- 
sented by numerous drawings and many new and excellent photo- 
graphs of natives are reproduced. We are led to believe (p. 250) that 
Africa was peopled from the "eastward," probably by way of Arabia. 
The similarity of certain art products, social customs and anatomical 
characters between the African and Oceanic races would seem, to 
many anthropologists, to be of greater value as evidence of unity of 
origin than the resemblances between the myths of the two regions 
upon which Professor Ratzel lays some stress. Whatever his origin 
may have been, the future of the African is considered to be of greater 
importance ; what that future will be we may form some estimate from 
the excellent account given of his present condition. 

It is to be regretted that a map of America, at least of the South 
American tribes, is not given. Ornithologists will certainly not admit 
the capercailzie among American Tetraonidce (p. 9), and if the " par- 
tridge " is " a species of quail," as in the south where Colinus virgini- 
anus is so called, then it cannot be of " about the same size " as the 
prairie hen, which, however, does equal the size of Bonasa umbrellus, 
the " partridge " of the north. The pigeon ivas, not is, abundant. Ursus 
ferox is given for U. horribilis. A cheerful and lively disposition 
might have been ascribed to many other Indian tribes besides those of 
the " sunny regions in the southern Rocky Mountains," for example, 
the northern Athabascans who possess a cheerful temperament in spite 
of the depressing influences of their inhospitable environment. The 
Athabascan tribe referred to as "Ojibbeways" on p. 28, is probably 
the Chippewyan group which occupies the region between the Great 
Slave Lake and Lake Athabasca, a thousand miles northwest of the 
territory of the Ojibzways of Algonquin stock. 

The work, as a whole, is clear and comprehensive, a contribution 
which we believe will do much toward explaining the nature and pur- 
pose of this department of anthropology to the lay reader, and which 
supplies the student with a text-book of the greatest value. — F. R. 



SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



The French School of Anthropology entered upon the work of its 
twenty-second year on November 3d. The program for 1897-98 is as 
follows: 
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(1). G. de Mortillet — Prehistoric Anthropology ; Paleontology by 
regions ; Prehistoric and Protohistoric of divers countries. 

(2). Capitan — Pathological Anthropology ; maladies arising through 
auto intoxication or auto-infection. Their role in anthropology. 

(3). Andr6 Lefevre — Ethnography and Linguistics; The Origin 
and Development of the French Language. 

(4). Georges Herve — Ethnology ; Ethnology of Europe. First, 
The Ibero-Aquitains and the Basque Question ; second, The European 
Blonde Populations. 

(5). J. V. Laborde — Biological Anthropology ; The Transformation 
and the Equivalence of the forces of Biological Anthropology; The 
Nerve Cell or Neuron according to the Modern Conception ; The Spe- 
cial Senses of Hearing and of Sight (organic and functional evolution). 

(6). P. G. Mahoudeau — Zoological Anthropology ; The Zoological 
Origin of Man. 

(7). Franz Schrader — Geographical Anthropology; Earth and 
Man ; Oceanica and Africa. 

(8). L. Manouvrier — Physiological Anthropology ; The Anatomical- 
physiological Components of Character. 

(9).— Ch. Letourneau — Sociology (History of Civilization) ; Mental 
Evolution in the various Races and Societies. 

(10). A. de Mortillet — Comparative Ethnography ; Ceramics among 
Primitive Peoples, Ancient and Modern. 

The courses are open to the public and are gratuitous. 

Recent deaths : Ferdinand Beclard, paleontologist in the Brussels 
Museum. — Prof. Michael Angelo Consoli, botanist, at Palermo, May 
13th, aged 85. — Dr. Heydenreich, lepidopterist, at Osnabruck, May 
18th. — Dr. J. Braxton Hicks, well known for his papers on zoology 
and botany, at the age of 74. — Dr. Holmgren, professor of physiology 
in the University of Upsal a, and well known for his researches on color 
blindness, aged 66. — Rev. Robert Hunter, botanist, at Epping Forest, 
England, February 25th, aged 74. — Jules Jullien, of Havre, student of 
Polyzoa. — Dr. Anders Johann Malmgren, the well known student of 
northern annelids and fishes, at Uleaborg, Finland. — Dr. Felix Georg 
Hermann August Mojsisovics, Count of Mojsvar, professor of zoology 
in the Technical School and custodian of the zoological collections in 
Graz, August 27th. — Alfred Moquart, professor of anatomy at Brus- 
sels, June 5th, aged 42. — Dr. Jules Bernard Luys, neurologist, at the 
age of 69. — Dr. G. Ossonski, geologist, at Tomsk, Siberia, April 6th. — 
Franz Pulozky, author of the Copper Age in Hungary and former 
director of the National Hungarian Museum at Budapest, aged 82. — 
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Samuel James Augustus Salter, botanist, at Basingstoke, England, 
February 28th, aged 72. — Prof. Paul Schutzenberger, physiological 
chemist of Paris, aged 67. — P. B. L. Verlot, botanist, at Verrieres-les- 
Brusson, France. — R. Allan Wright, economic entomologist, near Auk- 
land, N. Z., December 22, 1896, aged 73. 

Among the recent appointments we notice the following: Dr. 
Charles R. Bardeen, assistant in anatomy at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity ; Prof. Belajeff, director of the botanical gardens .at Warsaw; Dr. 
Pio Bolson, assistant in the botanical institute at Padua; Dr. Edward 
Fischer succeeds his father (Prof. L. Fischer) as professor of botany 
in the University of Bern ; Dr. Elisha Gregory, Jr., has been appointed 
instructor in histology and embryology in Harvard Medical School ; 
Dr. Herbert L. Jones, associate professor of botany in Oberlin College ; 
Dr. Julius Paoletti, of Padua, professor of natural history in the Melfi 
Technical Institute; Dr. M. Raceborski, of Cracow, goes to Java as 
professor of botany in the experiment station for sugar production at 
Kagok Tegal ; Dr. Hans Reusch, director of the Geological Survey of 
Norway, Sturgiss-Hooper professor of geology in Harvard University ; 
Dr. Rodet, professor of bacteriology in the University of Lyons ; Dr. 
W. Ernest Thomson goes to Anderson College, Glasgow, as successor 
to Dr. Campbell Black in the chair of physiology ; W. W. Watts, 
assistant professor of geology in Mason College, Birmingham, England ; 
Henry C. Williamson, naturalist to the Fishery Board for Scotland; 
Dr. Zehntner, professor of entomology at the station at Kagok Tegal, 
Java; Dr. Zelinka, of Graz, professor of zoology in the University of 
Czernowitz, Austria. 

Mr. Gary N. Calkins presents in Science an account of the 
Columbia Expedition to the Pacific Coast. The party consisted 
of seven. The work began at Port Townsend on Puget Sound, but 
when the party arrived there it was too early to obtain much in the 
way of embryological material, so all proceeded to Alaska where, al- 
though the facilities for collecting were poor, large collections were 
made both for anatomical and for embryological studies. In its return 
to Puget Sound the expedition had difficulty in getting return pas- 
sage on account of the numbers of excursionists crowding the regular 
boats. They took passage finally in a returning boat the " Mexico," 
which had brought up a Klondyke party. On the return voyage the 
Mexico ran into a rock in a fog and sank in about two hours in about 
500 feet of water, carrying down with her all the collections, instru- 
ments, notes, etc., of the expedition. There was no loss of life and all 
were landed soon after at Port Townsend. 
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Among the work accomplished by the Johns Hopkins party at Port 
Antonio, Jamaica, the past summer was the following: The late Pro- 
fessor Humphrey collected material giving the complete embryology 
of one of the palms, of Casuarina and of the wild ginger, as well as 
much material upon the shell-boring algse. The late Dr. Conant con- 
tinued his studies of the rare group of Cubomedusse. Dr. Clarke paid 
especial attention to the embryology of the echinoderms. Mr. Sudler 
obtained abundant material of the metamorphoses of the crustacean 
Lucifer. Mr. Grave studied the development of the brittle stars, while 
Mr. Berger collected a large amount of material for the study of the 
false scorpions. Mr. Duerden, of the Institute of Jamaica, was a guest 
of the laboratory and studied the sea anemones. Until the fatal last 
week the work of the laboratory was most successful. All of the speci- 
mens and drawings of the party have been preserved, and the results 
will be worked up later. 

A correspondent has been kind enough to call our attention to an 
error on page 829 of the September number, where we say that natural 
history specimens are now charged postage at the rate of one cent for 
every two ounces. As a matter of fact, we are informed, this ruling of 
the recent postal congress does not take effect until January 1, 1899. 

The late Theodore Lyman, whose death was recently noticed in these 
pages, gave his library of works upon Natural History to the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology of Harvard University. 

The Indian section for the collection of funds for the Pasteur memo- 
rial has sent to Paris £442 17s. 6d. 



